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EASTERTIDE IN THE LITURGY 


FTER the trials and sorrows of Lent, brought to a 
tragic climax in Holy Week, come the joys of Easter 
and the Resurrection. Even when the liturgy is most 
concerned with the Passion of Christ, there is a hint 
in it of the coming resurrection. On Good Friday 

jtselt, When the abject desolation is complete, and the Church is 
bowed down in fullest shame and grief, a note of hope and joy 
cannot be entirely suppressed at the thought of the glory that the 
cross has achieved through death. Had not Maundy Thursday 
given us the pledge of life everlasting in the Bread Eternal, the pro- 
mise of Christ’s own resurrection as well as our own—of His tri- 
umph as well as ours? 

On Friday our divine Redeemer is laid in His grave; and the 
Church bows her head in grief and humility. An afternoon and 
a night are passed in deepest sorrow. But then she can no longer 
refrain from looking forward to the great things to come. Had 
not all the previous weeks and events been a preparation for what 
was to follow? Her first act on Holy Saturday is the striking 
of the light from the rock, and the threefold solemn announce- 
ment to the people of the “Lumen Christi—the Light of Christ’’. 
Thereupon follow the lessons of final instruction for the catechu- 
mens, who were of old to be baptized on this day and to experience 
their first intimate participation in the resurrection of their Savior. 
_ After the preliminary prayers of sorrow and forgiveness in the 
Mass that follows, the Church adverts directly to this participa- 
tion. By further application her words extend to the faithful 
gathered to celebrate the greatest of all events and to all the 
Church: “‘O God, who makest this most sacred night illustrious 
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by the glory of the resurrection of our Lord: preserve in the new 
children of Thy family the spirit of adoption which thou hast 
given, that renewed in body and soul, they may give Thee a pure 
service."” In the Epistle St. Paul gives us a final admonition: 
“If you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above’, etc.; 
and thereupon the new joy can no longer be suppressed. The 
priest intones the sublime triple alleluia, so eloquent also in its 
rising melody, and is answered in turn by the choir of the faithful. 

On Easter Sunday the joy is unbounded. The mystic union 
of the Church with Christ in His risen splendor puts her in a 
transport of joy that continues to vibrate throughout Eastertide. 
It is especially present in the first week, in which the liturgy has a 
different Mass formulary for each day. Ever do the words recur: 
“This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and 
rejoice therein.”” The newly baptized, who for this week wear 
the white garment of their new state, rejoice at their rising with 
Christ to new glory. The Church rejoices at the signal change in 
Christ, which is also hers. Christ Himself, speaking in the liturgy, 
rejoices because of these things. It is He who in these transports 
of joy remains our guide. In the Easter Introit He addresses words 
of grateful acknowledgment to His Father, which are in turn ad- 
dressed also to Christ Himself by the Church: ‘“‘I arose, and am 
still with thee, alleluia: thou hast laid thy hand upon me, alle- 
luia: thy knowledge is become wonderful, alleluia, alleluia.... 
Lord, thou hast proved me, and known me.’”’ The Epistle reminds 
us that we are now ‘‘a new paste’’ and must henceforth feast our- 
selves ‘“‘with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’’ The 
Sequence, Victimae paschali, with its wonderful melody and its 
charming simplicity of dialog, is an unexcelled presentation of 


the Easter sentiments and of the great event of the day: ‘The 
Prince of Life, who died, now lives and reigns....say what 
thou sawest, Mary, say ....I saw the tomb wherein the living 


One had lain; I saw His glory as He arose again.... 
We know that Christ indeed has risen.... Hail, Thou King of 
victory!’’ The Gospel gives us the angel’s testimony of the resur- 
rection. The Secret prays that the Paschal mysteries, into which 


we are now being initiated, ‘‘may avail us as a healing remedy unto 
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everlasting life’; while the Postcommunion points to the idea of 
the mystic body of Christ, praying that God may ‘‘make to be 
of one mind”’ those whom He has fed with the Paschal sacraments. 

During Easter Week the liturgy addresses in turn the newly 
baptized, or again all who have been reborn through the resur- 
rection of Christ. It prays that the eternal fruits of the resurrection 
may be attained by us, and gives hints of the work the Church is 
soon to commence. ‘““The Lord hath brought you into a land 
flowing with milk and honey”’, says the Introit for Monday; and 
for Tuesday: “‘He gave them water of wisdom to drink’’; while 
on Wednesday comes the significant invitation: ‘Come, ye bles- 
sed of my Father, receive the Kingdom, alleluia, which was pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world, alleluia, alleluia, 
alleluia.’” Epistle and Gospel keep before our minds the resurrec- 
tion preached by the Apostles, and the appearances of Christ to His 
disciples. “The Prayers ask that the servants of God “‘may hold 
fast in life to the grace of the sacrament which they have received in 
faith’’ (Tuesday), ‘‘may be worthy to attain to eternal joys” 
(Wednesday) ; that ‘““‘we may have one faith in our minds, and 
one piety in our actions’’ (Thursday), “that what we celebrate 
by this festival we may show forth in our lives’’ (Friday), ‘‘that 
we who have reverently celebrated the Paschal solemnities may by 
them deserve to arrive at eternal joys’’ (Saturday). Saturday 
brings out this note with special emphasis. The Secret prays that 
we may ever “‘rejoice through these Paschal mysteries, that the con- 
tinual work of our reparation may be for us a cause of perpetual 
joy’’; and the Postcommunion, “‘that renewed by the gift of our 
Redemption, true faith may ever prosper within us by this help 
to eternal salvation’’. 

After this first week of transport, throughout Eastertide, the 
liturgy continues her rejoicing. Christ having risen from the dead, 
the Church could not do otherwise; on her lips there must hence- 
forth ever be a song of joy and praise. But there is, as it were, 
a proper toning down of the first ecstasy of joy, and a more prac- 
tical understanding of all that yet remains to be done. In the litur- 
gy of this time we get charming glimpses of the loving intercourse 
between Christ and His Apostles during this last period of His 
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stay on earth. And the intercourse re-echoes with Christ’s funda- 
mental message of life: “‘Peace be with you’’. 

However, the glorified Christ of the resurrection belongs to 
another world; His own personal work is done. It only remains 
for Him to give His final instructions and to prepare His disciples 
for the coming of the Holy Spirit. Thereafter these disciples are 
to begin the active life of the Church, which is the continuation 
of Christ and His mission on earth. Christ is no longer con- 
stantly with His disciples; He comes and goes at intervals. 
Among the Apostles there is a gradually growing understanding of 
the fulness of His message and mission. ‘‘Behold now thou speak- 
est plainly, and speakest no proverbs’ (Fifth Sunday of Easter- 
tide). Under His instruction and inspiration the enlightenment of 
the Apostles goes on apace. In their relations with Him there is 
a gradual but certain change from the more external personal 
friendship and reverence, to a deeper understanding and a more 
internal spiritual union, which is none the less intimate and real—- 
a change that will find its completion at the end of Eastertide with 
the ascension of Christ and the descent of His Spirit into the in- 
fant Church. 

The filial souls of the Church in Lent walked the path out- 
lined in the liturgy of our loving Mother; and with the Church 
every faithful soul experienced anew the glory of the Easter res- 
urrection, lived anew the mystery of its own resurrection out of 
the waters of Baptism. Having again celebrated the mystery of 
our resurrection in union with that of Christ, having spiritual- 
ly re-enacted in ourselves the glorious Easter resurrection of Christ 
through participation in the Church's liturgy, we may well ask: 
What now? The liturgy of Eastertide gives us the answer. The 
resurrection of Christ was from one angle a completion, but from 
another it was a beginning, and a _ beginning of some- 
thing glorious. So also was our Baptism the end of a 
state; but much more was it the beginning of an_ infin- 
itely superior state. Likewise is Easter the end of Lent, of 
special personal discipline for us; but it is at the same time the 
beginning of a newer and higher appreciation of the things of 
Christ, of a more intimate life in Christ. The Easter mystery 
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must grow and bear fruit in us. ‘As new-born babes, alleluia, 
desire ye the rational milk without guile’’, exhorts the Introit of 
Low Sunday; and the Collect asks ‘‘almighty God, that we who 
have celebrated the Paschal festival may, through thy bounty, 
ever cleave to its spirit in our life and conversation [behavior]"’, 
We must continue in the example of Christ our Lord (Epistle, 
II Sunday of Eastertide), so that His saving us from the perils of 
eternal death may bring us to the possession of everlasting hap- 
piness (Collect, II Sunday). 

It is in this way that our life, like that of the disciples after 
the resurrection, will be truly good ‘“‘conversation’’, so that even 
the Gentiles ‘‘may by the good works, which they shall behold in 
you, glorify God in the day of visitation’’ (Epistle, III Sunday). 
It is this for which the efficacious prayer of the Church asks in our 
name when we celebrate the mysteries: that through them “‘sub- 
duing our earthly desires we learn to love heavenly things’ (Se- 
cret, III Sunday), and being “‘counted of the Christian faith may 
abhor whatever is contrary to that name’’ (Collect, III Sunday; 
cf. [V Sunday, and Postcommunion V Sunday). 

As true knowledge begets love, so love in turn increases un- 
derstanding. Imitating the converse of the Apostles with their 
divine Master will open our eyes further to His truth. We have 
seen that the converse of the Lord with the disciples after Easter 
was not an unbroken one. In the same way, the converse of the 
loving soul with Christ will not always be one of an intimately 
conscious contact. As Christ came and went in His last days on 
earth, so Christ will come and go in the soul of His faithful fol- 
Jower. At times there will be the consolation of union with 
Christ akin to the feeling of personal presence, and at times there 
will be the sense of forlornness. of total absence. Such moments 
of desolation, if we but know, are the most precious for us. Then 
will our fidelity, put to action, mould with double force the image 
of Christ in our hearts; then shall we begin to be like the Master 
in all things—also in His last and bitterest moment on the Cross. 
As the disciples, through this interrupted converse, gained increas- 
ingly in the interior possession of Christ, so, too, the soul will 
grow immeasurably in that interior possession of Christ which can 
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not be taken from it. Then will it be true, not only that sorrow 
will be followed by joy, but that sorrow itself will be a higher 
form of joy, and that we shall learn to hear at all times 
—whether as a near whisper, or as a distant echo, it matters not— 
and with unmistakable distinctness, the voice of Christ: ‘‘Peace 
be to you.”” I+ will be a foretaste for us of the later joy to come: 
“So also you now indeed have sorrow, but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from 
you” (Gospel, III Sunday). 





“Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch can 
not bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, 
so netther can you unless you abide in me. He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit: for without me you can do nothing. (John 15, 
4-5.) 

This then ts the great need: to dwell in Jesus. 


To live in Jesus sums up and facilitates everything, 
places the Christian in regular correspondence and 
communication with God, helps him to realize his 
vocation, which may be fully expressed in these few 
brief words: By Jesus to enter into relations of in- 
timacy with God our Father in the Holy Spirit, who 
is subsistent and eternal Love.’’—Bernadot, O. P. 














CONFIRMATION: OUR APATHY 


N the foregoing issue an article on ‘‘Confirmation: 

The Armor of the Soul’ outlined the position and 
the part played by the sacrament of Confirmation 
in the Church, in the living Body Mystic of Christ.’ 
In the sacrament of Baptism the Christian soul had 
put off the old man and put on the new man Christ. It had 
been lifted over the infinite gulf that separates the natural from 
the supernatural. It had become a living branch engrafted upon 
the vine Christ, cleansed, not of its natural weaknesses, but of 
its actual sins and imperfections, henceforth capable of living 
the supernatural life, the divine life of Christ. 

However, a Christian soul, raised to the dignity of Christ 
through receiving His Spirit in Baptism, still lacks the cool judg- 
ment and the tried strength of the soldier of Christ, the divine 
energy that is necessary for its growth in Christ amid the many 
disturbing and destructive forces of the world. It is in the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, as the same article explained, that this 
additional strength is infused into the soul. There the living 
branches of Christ are endowed with the fighting strength of 
the Holy Spirit, so that they may withstand the onslaughts of 
wind and weather, the various blights and animal pests, and 
in spite of these live a life of ever increasing activity and fruit- 
fulness in Christ 

In the face of these sublime truths, the general attitude of 
Catholics towards the sacrament of Confirmation is all the more 
surprising. In a recent address the writer had occasion to remark 
that “Confirmation is only too often practically viewed as little 
more than a festive event, the supernatural value of which is 
known in a general way, but which is often quite forgotten after 
not many days.’’ The same idea was expressed more at length 
and with greater force by a writer of recognized authority’: 


































“If we should have to answer the question, which of the 
seven sacraments at its reception ordinarily makes the deepest 








1Cf. p. 134. Cf. also on Baptism, p. 103. 
*Bichlmair, S. J., Urchristentum und katholische Kirche, pp. 112-3. 
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religious impression on the Christian, we would undoubtedly 
place the sacrament of Confirmation last. According to all ex- 
perience it has least meaning in the religious consciousness of the 
Catholic. There are few persons who often in their lives think 
of the fact that they were once confirmed by the bishop; fewer 
still in whom consciousness of the great and profound things 
that took place in their souls in the sacrament of the Holy Ghost 
leads to a definite practical attitude.”’ 

We can hardly deny the truth of the situation. We can 
only ask: Should this be as it is? And the answer is uncon- 
ditionally NO! ‘‘It was not always thus in the Catholic Church,” 
continues the above quotation. “In the consciousness of the first 
Christians the Holy Ghost played a very different role.’’ Further 
on the same author continues: 

““Thus the Holy Ghost and the sacrament of the Holy Ghost 
occupied a central position in the consciousness of early Chris- 
tianity. We can safely say: the first centuries of Christianity 
were centuries of the Holy Ghost. We can no longer be astonished 
that just these centuries stand out so prominently in the entire 
history of the Church. This youthful Christianity had to solve 
two immense, contrary tasks: to enlarge the conscience of the 
Jews, and delimit the conscience of the heathens. Both tasks 
were triumphantly accomplished by it. Better still: the task 
was accomplished by the men of the Spirit, those men and women 
in whom the fruits of the Holy Ghost had come to bloom and 
to mature fruit. The Apostle mentions the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost: Charity, joy, peace, patience. benignity, goodness, long- 
animity, mildness, faith (Gal. 5, 22). Under the warm, soft 
breath of these spiritual virtues the icecrust of Jewry, frozen into 
phariseeism and dead-letter religion, melted away, and the mo- 
rasses of heathen vices dried up. God sent forth His Spirit and 
the face of the earth was renewed.”’ * 

What a striking contrast between this consciousness of the 
value of Confirmation and our own attitude of apathy! In re- 
gard to Baptism it was said’ that it not only initiates us into 


2 BichImair, S. J., Op. cit., p. 129. 
*See Orate Fratres, Vol. I, p. 309ff. Article “Baptismal Consciousness”. 
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the life of Christ, but also calls us ever after to an increasing under- 
standing and realization of this life. Baptism is strictly some- 
thing that we must ever after strive to act out, the continuous 
understanding of whose meaning should be accompanied by a 
continuous will influencing our lives. The very same is true of 
Confirmation. It should be not only an outstanding historical 
event in our lives, but a transition point, whose influence becomes 
stronger and stronger in our later lives. This is evident both 
from the rite of the Sacrament itself, and, still more, from the 
full effects produced by Confirmation in the Christian soul. Hence 
the proper understanding of these two should be a powerful 
inspiration in the life of the Christian and an immense leaven 
for the greater fulfilment of Christ in the world. In the present 
article we shall be satisfied with a glance at the expressive rite 
in which Confirmation is administered. 

The ceremony of the coming of age of the Christian soul 
receives additional solemnity from the fact that the bishop 
alone can ordinarily confer the sacrament. It is surely not with- 
out reason that a greater father of the family, a more powerful 
bearer of the powers of Christ, a direct successor of the Apostles, 
comes into the parish home on this occasion. While the ceremony 
itself is fittingly short—that is, fittingly for us, on account of 
the number who receive the sacrament—it nevertheless has its 
liturgical stage of preparation, leading up to the real action in 
the manner so often found in liturgical functions. 


The bishop, clothed in full pontifical vestments, stands with 
folded hands facing the kneeling candidates. ‘‘May the Holy 
Ghost come upon you, and may the power of the Most High 
keep you from sin’,’”’ he says beautifully, to which the usual lit- 
urgical response gives the ‘““Amen—So be it.’” With the sign of 
the cross the bishop sings the versicle: ‘‘Our help is in the name 
of the Lord.”” The name of the Lord shall indeed henceforth 
be the battle cry of the new Christian soldiers. With the ‘‘Ore- 
mus’ the bishop exhorts all to join his prayer; and extending 
his hands towards those to be confirmed, he prays: “Almighty, 





1See Power, The Seal of the Spirit, “The Rite of Confirmation Newly Trans- 
lated”. Popular Liturgical Library, Series II, No. 4. The quotations in the 
present article are invariably taken from this excellent translation. 
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everlasting God, who hast deigned to bring these Thy servants 
to a new life by water and the Holy Ghost and hast granted 
them remission of all their sins, send forth upon them Thy 
sevenfold Spirit of Holiness, the Paraclete from heaven.’’ The 
answer in the name of the candidates is ‘‘Amen.’’ The bishop 
continues solemnly: ‘The Spirit of wisdom and of understand- 
ing.’ “‘Amen.”’ Etc. 

The first part of the above prayer links up with the last 
formal prayer of the baptismal rite, using the very same phrases.’ 
Further words of the prayer point to the indelible character of 
the sacrament being conferred, the seal of Christ and His Spirit: 
“Fill them with the Spirit of Thy fear, and graciously seal them 
with the sign of the Cross unto life everlasting.’’ After this 
preparation, dipping the tip of his thumb in the holy chrism, 
the bishop confirms the candidates. It is the one time in the 
life of every faithful that he comes in direct contact with the 
power of Christ in its Apostolic abundance. After making the 
sign of the cross on the forehead of the candidate with the holy 
oil, and pronouncing the words: “‘N, I seal thee,”’ etc., the bishop 
strikes the confirmed lightly upon the cheek with the words that 
are so expressive of all the work of Christ: ‘‘Peace be with thee.” 

At the entrance of the children of God into their full age, 
there is rejoicing in the Church, and joyously does the melody 
of the chant sing out the following antiphon: ‘Preserve, O God, 
what Thou hast wrought in us, from out Thy holy temple 
which is in Jerusalem.’’ With her usual tender care and her 
fine sense of completeness, the Church will not dismiss the newly 
confirmed without a final prayer and blessing. The first part of 
the prayer is an excellent declaration of the true powers residing 
in the Church and exercised in her liturgy: ‘‘O God, who didst 
give the Holy Ghost to Thy apostles, and didst will that He 
should be given through them and their successors to the rest of the 
faithful, look with favor upon the ministration of our lowli- 
ness, and grant that the same Holy Spirit, coming upon those 
whose foreheads we have anointed with the sacred Chrism and 





2See Power, The Gift of Life, “The Rite of Baptism Newly Translated”. 
Popular Liturgical Library, Series II, No. 3, p. 31. 
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sealed with the sign of the holy Cross, may graciously consecrate 
their hearts as a temple of His glory by dwelling within them.” 

Thereupon the confirmed are dismissed with a special final 
blessing. How fully the Church’s consciousness of what she does 
breathes in its words, and how well they express her apocalyptic 
vision and hope in Christ! ‘‘Behold, thus shall everyone be blessed 
that feareth the Lord.—May the Lord bless you out of Sion, 
that you may see the blessings of Jerusalem all the days of your 
life and have life everlasting.” 

Therewith ends the ceremony of our spiritual coming of 
age. How different, and how beautiful, in comparison with the 
cold instruction which alone many of us received before the bishop 
visited us! How solemn the event must be for the Church, when 
she sends one of her very Apostles to us to knight us as cham- 
pions of Christ! From Him, indeed, it is most fitting that we 
receive the fullness of the divine life into our souls. The sign 
of Christ is now stamped indelibly upon us, and we must now 
start our journey with redoubled energy and fervor on the way 
that is Christ.’ 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 














1Two further articles will deal with this energy and this fervor. 
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MARRIAGE IN CHRIST' 


N the sacrament of Penance, God has taken the act of 
regret for evil done and made of it, through Christ, 
a process divinely powerful to improve the soul and 
bring it to eternal life. Likewise, in the marriage 
contract, He has made a natural relation a means 

of grace and glory to the followers of Christ. 





Matrimony, however, had been sacred from the beginning 
of the world’s life. It is sacred today even among those who 
have never heard or heeded the word of God, though for them it 
is no sacrament. It could not be otherwise, considering the natural 
dignity of the participants, their exalted destiny, and the fact that 
it is God’s own provision for the decent upkeep of the human race. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that nothing has been more 
grievously affected by the fall of our first parents than the thought 
and practice of their posterity with regard to the institution of 
Inarriage. 

Good souls may be disturbed at times by the knowledge 
that in the pre-Christian era many of God’s people, even the more 
eminent among them, practiced polygamy and resorted to divorce 
They apprehended but poorly the range of the divine law, because 
the primitive revelation had come down to them obscured. God, 
in His mercy, did not reveal to them anew the perfection of the 
law, for whose observance the necessary grace would not be avail- 
able until the promised Redeemer had come and accomplished His 
work of salvation. God neither commanded nor commended their 
defective ways; nor did His tolerance compromise His holiness. 
He simply refrained from condemning them for not being wiser 
and better than their circumstances would permit. Their imper- 
fect following of the divine plan was proportioned to their scanty 
spiritual advantages. God's way of dealing with the problem 
had at least one good result: it proved forever that man is unable 
to live up to his nature in all things without help from above—a 
1 The matter of this article forms the introduction of a coming pamphlet of 
the same title by the Reverend Richard E. Power (Popular Liturgical Library, 


Series II, No. 6). It will contain the text of the Nuptial Mass in Latin, and this 
and the marriage rite in a new English translation. 
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thought of value when one comes to decide how strongly or slight- 
ly religious the marriage ceremony should be. 

One of the distinctive acts of our Lord’s public ministry was 
the restoration of Marriage to its original dignity. Marriage was 
instituted before man had fallen into sin, and was intended to be 
the means of transmitting to all generations the blessings and priv- 
ileges so lavishly bestowed upon our first parents. Through 
the wilful corruption of the parties to it, the contract, sacred in 
itself as a divinely appointed means of good, became a source of 
infection to the whole human race. No effective antidote was to 
be had until God himself intervened to save His work from utter 
frustration through the malice of men. 

How low were the prevailing views about the married state 
when our Lord took action, may be discerned from the outcry 
of His own disciples, when He spoke out against divorce. “If the 
case of a man with his wife be so,”’ they said, “‘it is not expedient 
to marry.’” But without the least concern for their complaint, 
He pronounced the divine judgment: “‘What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.’’ Since God makes no demand 
without providing the means to fulfill it, we should presume (even 
apart from further teaching) that His intervention included a grant 
of grace to make human feebleness capable of rising to His ideal. 


Whatever the objection made when our Lord first spoke, 
the apostolic writings show that His will was understood and 
accepted as the unchangeable rule for all who would seek salvation 
in His Name. From that day to this, the teaching of the Church 
on the subject has never changed. The great fact that it stresses, 
and one which many seem to lose sight of, is this: There ts a third 
party to every marriage contract, and that third party ts the in- 
finite, eternal God. In Matrimony, the visible parties administer 
the Sacrament and sanctify themselves in pledging their mutual 
fidelity to the contract that makes them one until death shall undo 
the bond. In other words, the sacrament and the contract (among 
Christians) are one and the same thing. The priest (or bishop) 
is only an authorized witness, but he has, by divine right, a part 
in the making of the contract, as the proxy of the invisible Third 
Party, whose interests in the matter aze supreme. 
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God is the author and the disposer of the marriage relation 
in every respect. Without Him the contracting parties could not 
even exist. From Him they have the nature that enables them 
and prompts them to enter into such an engagement. He alone has 
the right to set the motive for which they may enter upon a life 
of mutual intimacy and abide in it. No one has any power to 
determine the obligations it imposes, or to define the rights it con- 
fers, without reference to His will. The origin, the maintenance, 
and the issue of the whole affair are, in the very nature of things, 
under His unlimited control, and His alone. 

Now, whatever rights over Marriage God has vindicated, to 
himself as the Lord of the supernatural order, it is the duty and the 
right of the leaders in His only Church to assert and maintain. 
To them His infallible word is given: ‘“Whatsoever you shall 
bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven... . He that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth Me.’’ It is, therefore, practical atheism to 
deny or to ignore the Church’s right to make laws and to lay down 
conditions affecting the marriage contract. A marriage to be right 
must be religious,’ or as God’s word has it, ‘‘in the Lord’. The 
so-called civil marriage is only an expedient to force some sem- 
blance of public decency upon those who will not give the voice 
of conscience a chance to be heard. Police regulation may be a 
necessity for the godless, but for a child of God, consecrated by 
the holy sacraments and called to eternal life, it would be the last 
degree of dishonor to act as if the true and sufficient rule with re- 
gard to married life were immunity from arrest. Any departure 
trom the practice of the Church ts in effect a step toward the ex- 
cesses of heathenism. 

It is the hope and the desire of those who are devoted to the 
progress of the liturgical movement, that the publication of the 
Rite of Marriage may help many souls to resist the pagan influences 
continually pressing upon us. There is good reason to believe 
that no one, after reading attentively the sincere and inspiring 


1The parties to Marriage are, by God’s will, subject to some State. The 
civil power is, therefore, rightly concerned about any change in their social con- 
dition. Moreover, the contract in many of its temporal aspects properly falls un- 


der the control of the State. 
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prayers of the Church’s liturgy for Marriage, would find the idea 
of an uncatholic marriage anything but repulsive. 

The elements of the ceremony come down to us from the 
earliest ages of the Church. Upon how many pure and happy 
fomes have those venerable invocations called down the blessing 
of God. Note how the contracting parties are brought in honor 
into the Holy of Holies, to seal their sacred compact before the 
altar of the divine Sacrifice, where the princes of God’s people are 
consecrated and empowered to dispense the mysteries of God. 
Observe how the course of the whole rite is blended with our 
Lord’s own Sacrifice of Redemption. The progress of the un- 
changing Canon is broken to voice the pleading of the whole 
Church in their favor, and to bespeak God’s good wishes to them 
upon the beginning of their married life. How well the Church 
senses the sacredness and the seriousness of the occasion! Is it not 
unfortunate that any among us should spurn the promptings of 
her wisdom or disregard the provisions of her fostering care? 

Our Lord is not content with having the parents of His mem- 
bers true to the natural laws of good behavior. He would en- 
noble their conjugal love with a purity and an intensity all divine. 
He longs to bring them as fully as possible under the influence 
of His own surpassing goodness. He would make their affection 
for each other, and for all whom He is pleased to include in their 
family circle, a faithful image of His own imperishable love. 

And still there are some, here and there, who will not have 
the Mass, and others who even with the Mass, make void the 
thoughtful direction: ‘‘After receiving the precious Blood, the 
Priest gives holy Communion to those who have just been mar- 
ried."” He offers Himself to His own and they receive Him not. 
Why should they not welcome Him into their married life with 
eager gladness? How greatly they will need His guidance and 
support at every turn of its momentous course! When our Lord 
wept over the city that rejected Him, He said: “If thou hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace.” 
So too might one think of those who begrudge God His need of 
attention on their wedding day. 

Would that those who are taking each other for better or 
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worse—facing into a future fraught with immense possibilities 
for good and for evil, unknown dangers, grave responsibilities, 
inevitable sorrows—would that they might take thought on the 
day when God wills especially to bless them, and profit to the 
limit by His love. To achieve something in that direction, how- 
ever little, this translation of the Marriage Rite is sent upon its 
way, with trust in God and a prayer for those whose welfare it 
is designed to serve. 
RICHARD E. POWER 
Springfield, Mass. 











“T will never forget a certain pleasant and at the 
same time painful surprise that I experienced some few 
days ago. I had blessed a marriage, reading the words 
of holy Mass in a conveniently high and very clear 
voice, according to the rubrics. A noted professor of 
one of our universities, a practising Catholic, with whom 
I was on terms of friendship, even of intimacy, attended 
the ceremony. When he saw me later, he exclaimed: 
‘Oh, what a beautiful and profound liturgy! What 
admirable words of St. Paul!’ ‘Yes’, I answered him, 
‘beautiful and admirable! The best part of it ts that 
you do not follow them. You have forgotten the Mis- 
sal, despising it as rubbish to be left in the hands of 
priests, when you ought to seek there—and you would 
surely also find—expressions most beautiful, helps 
most inspiring, and interpretations most sublime, for 
all the acts of your life. You are feting the newly-weds 
today, and you will shower toasts and good wishes on 
them. And alas! No one will tell them the grand 
words that I spoke to them out of the Missal.’ ’’—Car- 
dinal Maffi. 
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THE CHURCH FATHERS IN THE BREVIARY 
LESSONS 


OR those who have neither time nor scholarship to 
delve deeply into the lives and writings of the Fath- 
ers of the Church, the breviary office, in the lessons 
of matins, gives a brief, and often very human, view 
of them. The lessons vary greatly in interest. One 

cannot maintain that the breviary is equally enthralling 
in all its pages. There are long stretches where one not 
‘bound to the office’’ might be justified in skipping. One not so 
bound has that choice. Though often, after doing so, one 
finds that something valuable has been missed. The human 
mind cannot maintain itself perpetually at its height limit. 
It would burn itself out. We could not live always in the 
exaltations of Christmas and Easter, nor in the sublime sor- 
rows of Holy Week. The breviary carries us along on 
pleasant, level roads from day to day, with some monotony to be 
endured, with exquisite glimpses, with magnificent vistas from 
superb elevations—the great experiences, the glorious rewards of 
the heights. 

Let us begin with an appealing example taken from matins 
for Wednesday, the second week of Lent, a homily of St. Ambrose 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew, Chapter XX (from Book V to 
Gratian, on Faith). 

“Consider what it was that the mother of Zebedee’s children 
came to Christ desiring, with and for her sons. She was a mother, 
who longing for the honor of her sons, preferred a request im- 
moderate and yet pardonable... .She, then, yielding to the inten- 
sity of her motherly love, besought the Saviour, saying, ‘Grant that 
these my two sons may sit, the one at Thy right hand and the 
other at Thy left hand, in Thy kingdom.’ Although it was a 
mistake, it was a mistake of love. For a mother’s love knoweth 
no moderation. Yet, although it was a greedy prayer, that was 
a pardonable greed which hungered, not for riches but for grace. 
Neither was that request shameless which sought, not her own 
good, but her children’s. Remember that she was a mother. 
Think how that she was a mother.” 


One can never feel a cold detachment or indifference or even 
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be a stranger to St. Ambrose after reading that passage. ‘“Think 
how that she was a mother.’ Dear St. Ambrose! One loves him 
for that, and is sure that he must have been a good son (quite pos- 
sibly better than St. Augustine). All those excuses found for the 
presumptuous mother! One gasps with amazement over the pre- 
sumption as often as one reads the passage of the Gospel. And 
the presumption of the sons equalled that of the mother. 

This is pointed out in a homily (the sixty-sixth on Mat- 
thew), used as the seventh eighth and ninth lessons of matins for 
the feast of St. James, July twenty-fifth, by St. John Chrysos- 
tom, who treats the subject quite differently. 


“Let no man be troubled if we say that the Apostles were still 
imperfect, for the mystery of the Cross was not yet finished, the 
grace of the Spirit had not yet been shed abroad in their hearts. 
If thou wilt behold them in their strength, consider them such as 
they became after the grace of the Spirit was given them, and thou 
wilt perceive that they had trodden under foot every vain desire. 
This is the cause wherefore their present imperfection is made 
known unto us, that is, that thou mayest see how great a change 
could be forthwith wrought by grace. But nevertheless let us now 
look how they came unto Christ and what they said. ‘Master,’ 
they said, ‘we would that thou should’st do for us whatsoever 
we shall desire’. And He said unto them: ‘What would ye 
that I should do for you?’—not, surely, that He knew not what 
their wish was, but that He would make them answer, and so un- 
cover the wound to lay a plaster upon it they knew that the 
Lord loved them better than most of the others; but they feared 
that Peter would still be preferred before them; and therefore 
they made bold to say: ‘Grant unto us that we may sit, one at 
Thy right hand and the other at Thy left hand, in Thy glory.’ 
And what answered He? ‘Ye know not what ye ask... . Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?’ Behold how He turneth 
their thoughts at once another way, speaking to them of things 
altogether different, as though He said, Ye come unto Me treating 
of honours and crowns, but I speak unto you of wrestling and the 
sweat; this is not yet the time of reward but now death and 
danger are present with you. But consider how, by the manner 
of His questioning, He doth both exhort and invite them. He 
saith not: Are ye able to bear death? Are ye able to shed your 
blood?——-but: How are ye able to drink the cup—whereto He 
presently inviteth them, saying: ‘the cup that I shall drink of;’ 
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that He may make them readier for the strife by knowing that 
it is a strife which they are to share with Him.” 


Beautiful! Thus, taken together, St. Ambrose and St. John 
Chrysostom give us a completely rounded mental picture of that 
scene, one of the most thrilling episodes of the Gospel story. It 
is especially interesting to compare the quite different response, 
to the scene of the two temperaments and personalities. That of 
St. Ambrose is the most striking; he turns at once to sympathetic 
insight into the maternal heart. Indeed, so far as the passage in the 
breviary goes, he says nothing at all about the request as proffered 
by the two sons. 

St. John Chrysostom’s line of thought is the one which 
would, [ think, more naturally be suggested to most minds in med- 
itating on this scene—the still uncompleted work of grace in the 
hearts of the two great disciples, and our Lord’s sublime tender- 
ness in dealing with it; His patient but august answer, promis- 
ing in its essence, the awful privelege, which they had asked with- 
out understanding it, ‘“You shall, indeed drink of My chalice—”’ 
as they did, at last, in His strength. 

Another touchingly human story, told briefly in the sixth 
lesson of matins, on May fourth, the feast of St. Monica, his 
mother, is from the Confessions of St. Augustine. 

“Austin addeth these words after his mother’s death. We 
did not think that hers was a death which was seemly to mark 
with tears or repining or lamentations, seeing that she died not 
sorrowfully, nor at all as touching her best and noblest part. 
This we knew because we knew what her life had been, her faith 
unfeigned, her sure and certain hope. And then, nevertheless, I 
remembered again what thine handmaid was used to be, her walk 
with Thee, how godly and holy it was, and with us so gentle 
and long-suffering; and that it was all gone away from me now. 
And I wept over her and for her. And if any man will make 
it blame to me that I wept for a little while, when I saw lying 
dead before my eyes my mother, who had wept over me so many 
years that she might see me live, I say, if any man will make it 


blame to me, I pray him not to sneer at me, but rather (if his 
charity be so great) himself to weep over my sins before Thee.” 


Even though one should never read St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions (and he is far more apt to do so led on by the breviary), 
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what a tender and edifying picture of that great doctor, theologian, 
and penitent we here have! 

On the octave of the Epiphany, one of the manifestations 
to the gentiles being the baptism of our Lord, the lessons for 
matins begin with a sermon by St. Gregory of Nazianzus. He 
exclaims: 

“I am not able to restrain the outbursts of my happiness. 
I feel changed and elated. I forget my own meanness while I 
undertake and try to discharge the office of the great John.”’ 

He is all ardour, all joy, all poetic fervor. Jesus (he says) 
came up out of the water having, in a manner, washed the whole 
world and brought it up with Him. 

Then comes in St. Augustine, in the third nocturn, with 
his cleancut statements, and gives, in the smallest space, the most 
adequate and complete description of the priestly office and its 
non-dependence upon personal endowment in the ministration of 
sacraments. After reading it nobody could ever be in any confu- 
sion of mind as to the validity of a sacrament through being 
pained and scandalized by lack of sanctity in a priest. 

“He is the real baptizer in every Christian baptism until the 
end of time, and it is in this sense that it is said of Him: The 
same is He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. Whether it be 
Peter or Paul or Judas which performeth the ceremony, the real 
baptizer and effectual worker is Christ. For if the holiness of 
the baptism depended upon the holiness of the particular officia- 
tor, no two baptisms would be exactly alike, and every one would 
be more or less regenerated according as the minister who baptized 
him was more or less a saint.” 

“Every wicked man liveth’’, says St. Augustin (found in 
matins for Maundy Thursday), “‘either to repent or to exercise 
the righteous.’”’ And he continues (fifth lesson): ‘Would 
to God that they which now exercise us were converted and exer- 
cised with us! Yet while they are as they are and exercise us, we 
will not hate them; for we know not of any one of them whether 
he will endure to the end in his sin. Yea, oftentimes when thou 
deemest that thou hatest thine enemy, he whom thou hatest ir 
thy brother and thou knowest it not.”’ 

A good deal of the natural man always remains in St. Augus- 


tin to be reasoned with! 
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The interest of Paradise must be greatly enhanced by the fact 
that the sanctity of the saints is not all of one color. The two 
passages following are taken from the sermons of Pope St. Leo 
the Great, first Pope of the name: 


“It is the duty of a reasonable man to deny something to 
his lower nature.... Then will his soul, free from fleshly crav- 
ings, sit often at leisure in the palace of his mind, dwelling on the 
wisdom of God. There, when the roar and rattle of earthly cares 
are stilled will she feed on holy thoughts, and entertain herself 
with the expectation of everlasting joy’’ (Second nocturn, matins 
of Advent Sunday, sixth lesson: Eighth on the December Fast). 

It is indeed restful to picture the holy Pontiff, in intervals 
of coping with heresies (Nestorian, Manichaean, Eutychean), and 
treating with the leader of barbarian hordes for the salvation of 
Rome, seated thus, “‘at leisure in the palace of his mind, dwelling 
on the wisdom of God,” and above “‘the roar and rattle of earthly 
cares’ feeding on holy thoughts. Poetic thoughts as well, St. 
Leo fed on. The following is from matins for the fourth Sunday 
of Advent, sixth lesson: 

“And, moreover, in order that He may find in us the reflec- 
tion of His goodness, He giveth us that whereby to work along 
with Himself (Who worketh all in all), lighting as it were candles 
in our dark minds, and kindling in us the fire of His love, to 
make us love, not Himself only, but likewise, in Him, whatsoever 
He loveth.”’ 

Here following is a delightful passage from a homily by St. 
John Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constantinople (Eight on Mat- 
thew; used as the seventh lesson of matins for the octave of Child- 
ermas, the Gospel being that of the Angel’s appearance to St. 
Joseph with the order to flee to Egypt) : 


‘When Joseph heard this he was not troubled, neither did he 
say: “This is doubtful, or, at least obscure. Thou saidst, not long 
ago, that He shall save His people, and now, apparently, Himself 
He cannot save; but we are to flee, and journey far and dwell in a 
strange land.” But Joseph said none of these things [Dear St. 
Joseph! Oh no!]... Neither did he curiously ask of the Angel 
the time of his return which God was not pleased to show him.” 


From a homily of St. John Chrysostom, (60th to the people 
of Antioch); parts of the fifth and sixth lessons for the Sunday 
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within the octave of Corpus Chrsti; continued in fourth, fifth and 
sixth lessons for the Monday within the octave: 


“To this table of the Lord let none dare to draw near with 
... carelessness ... Where is the shepherd which feedeth his sheep 
with his own blood? Nay, why should I say shepherd? Many 
mothers there be, who, after all the pains of travail, give their 
own little ones to strangers to nurse. But so would not He, but 
feedeth us with His own blood, and maketh us to grow up in 
His own substance... .In this mysterious Sacrament Christ doth 
mingle Himself with all his faithful ones. They are His children, 
and He nurses them Himself and giveth them not over 
to another, herein again assuring that the flesh He hath 
taken unto Himself is ours. We, then, who have been 
deemed meet to be treated with such honour, let us 
be wakeful....Hither let there draw nigh none brutal, 
none cruel, none merciless; in good sooth none unclean. I speak 
to all who take that Holy Communion, and to you, also, ye that 
do administer the same....If a man be a general, a governor, 
a crowned monarch, yet if he come unworthily, forbid him; thou 
hast greater power than he. ‘To this end hath God exalted you to 
the honour you hold.... This office is your dignity, this is your 
strength, this is all your crown, not the going about in white robes 
and glittering vestments.... What excuse, therefore, shall we 
have, if, being so fed as we are, we sin as we do? If, eating of the 
Lamb, we are still wolves? If, pastured as the sheep of the flock, 
we raven like lions? This mysterious Sacrament forbiddeth unto 
us not outrage only, but even the least enmity; it is the Mystery of 
peace.” 

Amazing voice, speaking to us from out the centuries in such 
ringing tones. The golden-mouthed he was called, and fitly. But 
those shining words pierced and cleft the ear of the ill-doer, what- 
ever his rank or station. Thrilling words they still are, almost 
terrifying in their scathing quality. We can picture the great pre- 
late, in his ascetic abstinence, like a St. John Baptist, openly re- 
buking the scandal of an Empress, and denouncing the selfish, 
wasteful indulgence of the luxurious rich to their faces. What 
would he say to it in our own day? ‘“‘Hither let there draw nigh 
none brutal, none cruel, none merciless.”’ 

The present writer, in her non-Catholic days, once went 
through an index of St. John Chrysostom’s works in pursuit of 
his social teachings. Even were there time to repeat that profitable 
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search, this would not be the place for the fruit of it. But the re- 
collection furnishes a background against which these brief passag- 
es paint in, as with a few vivid brush strokes, the living portrait 
of the great Doctor and Saint. 


Pope St. Gregory, the Great, the first Pope of the name, has 
long been an arresting figure to me. I find in the margin beside 
one of his homilies, an old note: ‘‘A thrilling personality. Read 
him up in Montalembert.’’* Montalembert tells a story of Pope 
Gregory's sending written directions that there be brought to him 
a slave girl in a situation of spiritual peril, who wished to become 
anun. He gives the great Pope’s own words: 


“IT understand that the defensor Felix possesses a young wo- 
man called Catella, who seeks with tears and vehement desire to 
take the veil, but whose master will not permit her to assume it. 
Now I desire that you go to Felix and demand of him the soul of 
this girl: you shall pay him the price he wants and send her here 
under the charge of competent persons, who will conduct her to a 
monastery. And do it speedily that your delay may not put this 
soul in danger.“ 


Particularly attractive in him is the combination (seen in St. 
Chrysostom as well) of dread of high authority with most firm 


and conscientious wielding of it when necessarily assumed and his 
fundamental democracy: a slave girl’s soul of his shepherding being 
as weighty a matter and of as pressing importance as that of a 
princess. This trait is brought out in his comment on the episode 
of our Lord’s going down to the centurion’s servant, and his 
honest confession that he might have hesitated, as Pope, to do so. 
Yet one is sure that, under the informal conditions of the time 
(of which the breviary lessons give many beguiling glimpses) he 
would have gone. 

‘Homily by Pope St. Gregory, preached on the birthday and 
in the church of the holy martyrs, Nereus, Achilleus and Domi- 
tilla. [Domitilla was of imperial family, and was converted by 
her servants, Nereus and Achilleus}. The lesson preceding is from 
the Gospel according to John, IV 46: There was a certain noble- 
man whose son was sick, etc. 


1Monks of the West.. Probably addressed to any successor to the use 
of my breviary. 
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“Wherefore was it that when this nobleman besought the 
Lord to come down ere his child died, and the Lord (albeit He 
healed him) would not come, and yet, when the centurion prayed 
Him to heal his servant, albeit not asked to come down, He went 
with them? .... What is this but a rebuke to earthly pride, which 
maketh us to respect in men their honours and riches rather than 
the divine image wherein they are created? It was not so with our 
Redeemer. who would not go to the son of the nobleman, but 
was ready to come down for the centurion’s servant, to show that, 
to Him, the things which are great among men are of little mo- 
ment, and the things which are little esteemed among men are not 
beneath His notice. 

“Our pride, then, standeth rebuked. Of myself I know that 
if anyone’s servant were to ask me to go to him, I have a sort of 
pride which would say to me silently inside my heart: Go not; 
thou wilt lower thyself; the papal dignity will be lightly esteemed; 
thy exalted station will be degraded. Behold how He which came 
down from heaven doth not deem it below Him to go to help 
a servant....” 

The severity of St. Gregory’s standards for the priesthood 
and sternness in judging himself by them, especially in regard to 
worldliness and pride of place, are also very appropriately set 
forth in a passage used for the eighth lesson for his own feast, 
March twelfth. 

“Dearly beloved brethren, I think that God is not so much 
wronged by any as he is by priests, whom he has ordained to keep 
others straight and then seeth setting an ill example; when we, who 
ought to be the enemies of sin work sin, seek not the good of souls, 
take leisure to enjoy our own pursuits, seek worldly things, and set 
our minds to gain human respect. And above all, when we who, 
as prelates, are raised above others, and are so far freer to do what 
we like, prostitute our ministry of blessing, wherewith we are 
blessed, to compass the ends of worldly vanity, abandon God's 
work, occupy ourselves with earthly affairs, take, in sooth, an 
holy place, and then involve ourselves in deeds and thoughts of the 
world .”’ 

For a last passage from my favorite Pontiff who, for his litur- 
gical achievements, should be a special patron of Orate Fratres, J 
offer this lovely one (Thursday in Passion Week), showing his 
humility and sympathetic imagination: 

“When I think of the repentance of Mary Magdalen I feel 
nigher to weep than to say aught. Is there, indeed, any man, how- 
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ever stony his heart, who is not somewhat moved to follow the ex- 
ample of her repentance by the tears of that poor sinful woman? 
She would not that what she did should be niggardly. She came 
unbidden among guests and obtruded her tears upon the banquet. 
Ye may gather her sorrow that she was content to weep at a feast.”’ 


Later in the same lesson occurs, in contrast (showing his 
critical faculty), this very modern interpretation: 


And what signify seven devils but all manner of sin? For as 
seven days do represent all time, so doth the seven stand for all. 
‘Lherefore it is said that Mary had seven devils, because she was 
full of sin. 

No modern critic need boggle at that! 

It must be remembered that these selections from the breviary 
and jottings of thoughts suggested by them make no claim to being 
based on any scholarship or to having any importance whatever 
as so selected. On the contrary, any value there may be in their 
presentation thus is derived from the very fact of their showing 
that the breviary may be enjoyed and afford mental and spiritual 
profit without the medium of scholarship. (Not that any learn- 
ing one might possess would not be an advantage. The writer 
often covets a modicum of learning). 

The selections have been made on quite a personal basis, that 
of spontaneous enjoyment of them and edification in them. 
Another might go through the Breviary seasons and collect a 
wholly different sheaf of treasures. From the Church’s treasure- 
hotise of devotion “‘things old and new’’ and of great variety of 
beauty may be brought forth. Is it not a sad loss to allow person- 
alities so inspiring as those of which brief glimpses have been given 
in these few pages to remain hidden away in unexplored recesses 
of the liturgy, the rich inheritance of Catholics? 


ELLEN GATES STARR 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Apostolate 


“‘That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 





WITH ouR A short time ago we received word from a sympathe- 
READERS tic friend in Holland, who has been active in the 
liturgical apostolate of that country. ‘‘I congratulate 
you’’, was his message, ‘“‘on the rapid spread of the works and 
aims and ideas of the liturgical apostolate in the United States. 
It is really astonishing in so short a time.’’ About the same time 
other letters arrived from Australia and South Africa. From the 
former continent a layman wrote. He is an ardent apostle of 
liturgical worship, is president of the Australian Catholic Federa- 
tion, an association of the laity, and has sent us definite proposals 
for establishing an agency in Australia and for facilitating the tak- 
ing care of new subscriptions at such a great distance. From Africa 
came a request for permission to translate Offeramus into the Zulu 
language. All of these are happy indications—in unexpected ways 
-~—of the spread and growth of the liturgical apostolate all over the 
world. 


‘‘ A prophet is not known in his own country, it would 
seem,’’ remarked a friend to whom we mentioned the above let- 
ters. Yet the signs of growth in our own country are both nu- 
merous and propitious. It is not without significance that 
two periodicals written especially for the clergy, the Ecclesiastical 
Review (see February issue) and the Acolyte (current issues), 
have opened their pages to articles explaining and fostering the 
ideas of the liturgical movement. From other sources requests arc 
multiplying for articles and for information on the Mass and 
Participation in it. Such requests indicate a growing conscious- 
ness and felt need among Catholics for a better spiritual under- 
standing of their religion. Many and varied factors have for 
some time been contributing to bring about this situation; among 
them, we believe, our own efforts and those of our readers have 
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had a not insignificant role. In regard to our own publications 
we see a happy index in the fact that the newly revised Offeramus, 
the sixth edition, is still in good demand, and that a new edition 
of My Sacrifice and Yours, published a year ago, is in press. 


Even the recent articles in the Atlantic Monthly, that were 
so unexpectedly interrupted at half-run, have helped the liturgi- 
cal cause considerably. The articles were widely read by Catholics, 
many of whom recognized very well that not a few statements 
by the anonymous writer are half-truths. They are half-truths 
insofar as they stress the mechanical, external, routine attitudes 
that may be, and sometimes are, found in our worship. There 
is always some danger of this in set forms of worship unless the 
spirit of active intelligent participation dominates. Hence so many 
could rightly say in reference to the articles: ‘‘There is some truth 
in the accusations—and the one remedy is the liturgical move- 
ment.”’ 

Where the liturgical spirit has taken hold of Catholics, the 
accusations of the articles become ridiculous. And ridiculous it 
was for the writer to pose as one well versed in our religious life, 
and to depict our conditions as he did, while saying not a word 
of the liturgical awakening that has for some years been stirring 
in many corners and is now become a strongly conscious movement. 


The Spirit of the Lord is breathing over the land! Let 
us all be aware of it and co-operate to the best of our powers. 
But, as we have said repeatedly, let no man take credit unto 
himself for this work of God. Else the fruits thereof will be 
quickly consumed and vanish; whereas the possible divine fruits 
of it are incalculable. An editorial note in a recent issue of the 
Commonweal comments on the liturgical awakening among us. 
It ends with the telling words: ‘‘Who knows but what the 
liturgical movement may some time prove the salvation of religion 
in America.” 
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LITURGICAL In the article from which we quoted in our last 
INSTRUCTIONS issue,’ the author built up a discussion of prac- 

tical methods of liturgical instruction on the plan 
introduced in the archdiocese of Cologne by authority of the Ger- 
man episcopate. According to this plan the children should be 
made familiar with the liturgical side of Catholic life as early as 
the last four years of the grade school. Along with a practical 
explanation of the Sunday Gospels and of the greater ecclesiastical 
feasts. they should receive weekly instructions on holy Mass 
and che more solemn ceremonies, so that they learn to unite them- 
selves with the priest in the proper spirit of the Church whenever 
they attend these sacred rites. For advanced classes, corresponding 
to our high school and college courses, a more thorough treatment 
of the liturgy is provided as the following topics, for instance, 
will indicate: Special introduction into the liturgy; the ecclesias- 
tical year, holy Mass, the sacraments, ceremonies, liturgical songs 
and prayers (in an advanced course, the Ordo Missae), the liturgy 
of the Old Testament and its fulfilment in the New, etc. It must 
be the chief aim throughout to impart to the young an apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the Church’s inner life and to arouse their active 
and intelligent participation. 


Practical methods of instruction are the program of the day; 
and here, as the author points out, the liturgy offers the richest 
field, because in its externals—places, things, and ceremonies 
there is always something the simplest minds can grasp. Individ- 
ual objects and rites and prayers readily lend themselves as topics 
for papers according to the grade or ability of the children, and the 
reading and discussion of them in class stimulates interest. “The 
young are very curious to know what the priest does, what he 
says, and what it all means. The nature of the treatment will, 
of course, depend on the capacity of the pupils, but it is surprising 
to note what a keen insight the pious child will manifest in the 
course of such instructions. Yet it will require great prudence and 
patience, over and above a good knowledge of the subject, on the 


1 “Methodik des liturgischen Unterrichts’” by Dr. Tippmann, in Zeitschrift 
fir den Kath. Religionsunterricht, 1928, pp. 12-26, (Diisseldorf). 
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part of the priest or catechist, lest time and interest be wasted on 
details or unnecessary historical explanations. 

The various instructions will gain in impressiveness, if they 
are given at the proper season or in connection with the preparation 
for the sacraments. Reverence and understanding for holy Mass 
will be best developed by beginning with an explanation of 
everything that pertains to the daily Sacrifice, such as the altar, 
the sacred utensils, the vestments, etc., especially if simple moral 
lessons are drawn from the beauty and costliness of the objects, 
from the sacredness of the priesthood, the dignity of the Mass-ser- 
vers, and the decorum of all who attend or participate on the 
solemn functions. The direct end of all religious instruction is, 
after all, the edifying influence on Christian life. The liturgical 
celebrations are not to be looked upon merely as festive events, 
but rather as a powerful factor for increasing or restoring the spir- 
itual life of grace. This can be illustrated very strikingly in the 
annual recurrence of the great feasts and holy seasons, because from 
Advent to Pentecost we live again the mysterious life of redeemed 
mankind, from the fall to the victory of the resurrection and the 
glorious inauguration of Christ’s kingdom through the descent of 
the Holy Ghost. 

When the children are old enough to read and study the 
sacred texts (not necessarily in the original), the work will be- 
come more satisfying and inspiring. The pupils themselves will 
find much food for meditation and practical reflections. Of 
course, it would not do to start at once by placing in their hands 
a complete missal or ritual, even when the English translations 
are given. For this reason the Liturgical Press is preparing the 
little handy manuals referred to elsewhere. It is the desire of the 
Editors to provide convenient forms for all parochial rites and 
functions, so as to meet in due time the wishes of liturgically 
active pastors. 





o 

LITURGICAL The February issue of the Paulist Calendar of St. 
BRIEFS Lawrence Church, Minneapolis, is a “‘marriage num- 
ber’. In a lively and attractive style the Church’s 

laws regarding marriage are set down, and the wisdom of her views 
explained in connection with her official marriage rite. The dif- 
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ference of rite for Catholic weddings and for mixed marriages is 
used to good effect in emphasizing the Church's stand. Similarly 
in the March number the Lenten spirit is derived from the treasury 
of the Church’s liturgical prayer. If there were many such parish 
monthlies to bring the mind of the Church before the people out 
of the very source of the true Christian spirit, what a difference 
would there not be in a short time among many Catholics! 


The Rev. Richard E. Power conducted retreats at Marygrove 
College, Detroit, and St. Mary’s Academy, Monroe, Michigan, 
in the first part of February. According to The Watch Tower 
the liturgical spirit with which the retreats were imbued gave 
them an added element of interest and spiritual value. A third 
retreat by Father Power was conducted for the seminarians of St. 
John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minnesota. In this retreat the in- 
spiration for the life and work of the future priests was built up 
on passages out of the rites of the various Orders through which 
the seminarian attains his high goal. Father Power is also in 
charge of the monthly retreat day (October to May) of the Angela 
(Teachers’) Guild, Worcester, Massachusetts; his conferences stress 
the application of the Church’s liturgy to the spiritual life. 


The article on the “‘Offertory Collection’’ by the Reverend 
William Busch (Orate Fratres, last issue) was reprinted on re 


quest. The requests from pastors called for over 1500 copies, 
which were used for distribution by them. Reprints of the article 
are still available, and can be had from the Liturgical Press at 
$1.35 per 100 copies. 


The Liturgical Press has added a fourth series to its Popular 
Liturgical Library. It is to consist of church-rack pamphlets. 
Nos. 1 and 2 of this series have just been published: Why Do 
Catholics Attend Mass?—lI & II, by Dom Louis Traufler and Dom 
Virgil Michel. The matter of the second pamphlet (Il) appear- 
ed in Orate Fratres, Vol. I, pp. 76 ff. and 208 ff. Each pamphlet 
retails at 5c ($2.00 for 50; $3.50 per 100). 


A new edition of the St. Andrew Daily Missal is now avail- 
able in all bindings. It contains the Masses of the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ, of St. Peter Canisius, St. John of the 
Cross, Blessed de Brebeuf, Jogues and Companions, and eleven 
other Masses of recent institution. 
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A volume bearing the subtitle ““Wandering Notes on the 
Liturgy’’ (Gasolinus Peregrinus, by the Reverend Andrew 
Michael Chapman, Pustet & Co., pp. 235, 1928) has just come 
from the press. It is a collection of articles that appeared in The 
Acolyte in the past two years. The purpose of the reverend 
author is undoubtedly to induce priests to revise some of the more 
frequent violations of the rubrics, both at Mass and in the ad- 
ministrations of the Sacraments. Because of the racy original 
style in which they were written, the articles gained a wide circle 
of readers and undoubtedly furnished abundant inspiration for 
improved liturgical observance. The collection now published 
in book form should help to further this laudable purpose of the 
author. 


The liturgical movement has aroused interest not only in 
the Missal and the assisting at Mass, but also in the manner of 
serving Mass. Correct Serving at the Altar (by the Rev. Gilbert 
F. Esser, C. PP. S., Messenger Print, Carthegena, Ohio, Paper 
Covers, 25c) is a little book, very practical and very complete, 
designed to meet the requirements of the rubricists, and to be an 
aid to those who are entrusted with the task of instructing ser- 
vers. ‘logether with detailed general instructions, often woefully 
overlooked in this country, the booklet gives the ceremonies for 
low, chanted, solemn and funeral Masses, and for Vespers, Bene- 
diction, and Processions, besides a key to the pronounciation of 
Latin. Based.on the latest edition of Wapelhorst’s Compendium 
Sacrae Liturgiae, it will, if introduced and followed, raise the 
standard of serving at the altar.—A smaller booklet, Manner of 
Serving Mass (wrapper, 5c, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.) 
gives the prayers and ceremonies for one or two servers at low 
Mass. This latter, an inexpensive booklet, will prove a ready 
aid to servers in learning their prayers and their duties at Mass. 


The Roman Missal traces its origin to the early Roman lit- 
urgy. A historical investigation (Die Stationskirchen des Mis- 
sale Romanum, von Johann Peter Kirsch, Herder, 1926, pp. 
xiv, 271) of the origin and gradual development of the Roman 
liturgy is very helpful to a fuller understanding of the Roman 
Missal. Eighty-seven Masses of the Roman Missal bear the in- 
scription ‘‘Statio ad....’’ Some knowledge of the history con- 
nected with the Station (stational church) will throw added light 
on the growth of the eucharistic liturgy of these peculiar days; 
it will also, bring about a greater appreciation of the liturgical 
functions, for in many instances the Mass formulary was influ- 
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enced by the character of the respective church. By short allusions 
to this the book (the 19th volume of the ‘‘Ecclesia Orans’’ series) 
seeks to bring out the relation of the text to the Station. In his 
foreword the author announces, however, that one or two volumes, 
aiming to bring out the relation of the text of the Mass to the 
particular Station, are in preparation; and he here contents him- 
self with tracing the origin and development of the liturgical 
celebrations at the different Stations. The importance of the Sta- 
tion can be gathered from the fact that the Pope took part in 
the liturgical functions there. If he was unable to attend, a taper, 
dipped in the oil of one of the lamps of the church, was brought 
to his home, to be kissed and carefully preserved until his death, 
when all the tapers were made into a small pillow and placed under 
his head. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons have just published ‘‘a new explana- 
tory edition’’ of Abbot Cabrol’s excellent Holy Week (363 pp., 
75c). It contains all the morning services of Holy Week from 
Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday inclusive, and the Tenebrae Office 
of the three days, both in Latin and English. A twenty-page intro- 
duction, and many other good explanations greatly enhance the 
value of the handy and practical manual. 


As partial fulfillment for the Doctorate Degree in Education, 
there was recently submitted to the Examiners of the National 
University of Ireland a booklet called ‘“The Sacrifice of the Mass’’, 
a eucharistic handbook written for children. Its author, Rev. 
John ‘T. McMahon, Inspector of Christian Doctrine for the Arch- 
diocese of Perth, Australia, saw the need and inestimable advan- 
tages of opening up the mass-liturgy to children, and his book is 
part of his answer to this vision. The booklet, running to one 
hundred and twenty pages (Louis Gille & Son, Melbourne), con- 
tains instructions carefully graded according to scientific pedagogy 
for all the years of the primary school. The lessons are enforced 
by drawings of the sacred vessels, the altar furniture, the vestments, 
types and figures of sacrifice. “The book also embodies the text 
of the ordinary and canon in Latin and English. Fr. McMahon, 
after two years of travel and study in the United States and 
Europe, returns to Australia enthusiastic for the liturgical train- 
ing of children. 











